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This burial-ground is intersected by several tracks, leading to
the different town-gates; we ourselves now followed a path
ending at the north-eastern portal, a wide and high entrance, with
thick square towers on either side; several guardsmen armed
with swords were seated in the passage. Aboo-'Eysa answered
their challenge, and led us within the town. Here we found
ourselves at first in a broad street, going straight to the palace;
on each side were large houses, generally two storeys high, wells
for ablution, mosques of various dimensions, and a few fruit-
trees planted here and there in the courtyards. After ad-
vancing two hundred yards or rather more, we had on our right
hand the palace of 'Abd-Allah, a recent and almost symme-
trical construction, square in form, with goodly carved gates,
and three storeys of windows one above the other. We con-
templated and were contemplated by groups of negroes and
servants, seated near the doors, or on the benches outside, in
the cool of the morning shade. A little farther on, to the left,
we passed the palace of Djeloo'wee, brother of Feysul, and at
this time absent on business in the direction of Kela'at-Bisha'.
At last we reached a great open square : its right side, the
northern, consists of shops and warehouses; while the left is
entirely absorbed by the huge abode of Nejdean royalty; in
front of us, and consequently to the west, a long covered pas-
sage, upborne high on a clumsy colonnade, crossed the breadth
of the square, and reached from the palace to the great mosque,
which it thus joins directly with the interior of the castle, and
affords old Feysul a private and unseen passage at will from his
own apartments to his official post at the Friday prayers, without
exposing him on his way to vulgar curiosity, or perhaps to the
dangers of treachery. For the fate of his father and of his
great-uncle, his predecessors on the throne, and each of them
pierced by the dagger of an assassin during public worship, has
rendered Feysul very timid on this score, though not at prayer-
time only. Behind this colonnade, other shops and ware-
houses make up the end of the square, or more properly par-
allelogram; its total length is about two hundred paces, by
rather more than half the same width. In the midst of this
space, and under the far-reaching shadow of the castle walls, are
seated some fifty or sixty women, each with a stock of bread,
dates, milk, vegetables, or firewood before her for sale; around